'IRAQ,
the administrative machine will proceed under its direction,
subject to the High Commissioner's general control as
rapidly as it is expedient and possible.
Political Officers and Assistant Political Officers in the
provinces, and Heads of Departments at Headquarters and
elsewhere will henceforth report to and receive orders from
the various Ministries.1
The proposed distribution of the administrative departments
among the various Ministries was also communicated to
the Political Officers,2 who were ordered to address their
correspondence accordingly.
The Council of State, in taking charge of the administration
and in reorganizing it, showed a clearly marked aversion to the
systems prevailing under the Civil Administration. Under that
regime, British officials, while recognizing the good Eastern
maxim that water from a much used water-skin tastes better
than from a new one, had nevertheless attempted to replace
the Ottoman administrative system in so far as possible with
their own methods, in the name of efficient administration. The
Council now evinced the desire, as far as the High Com-
missioner and the British Advisers would permit, to revert to the
pre-war system and methods. In so doing, however, the Council
effected, probably unconsciously, a compromise with the ideas
and the political philosophy of the West which had given the
country its stimulus towards Nationalism. Nationalism with
its connotations of independence and of absolute sovereignty
over the whole territory within its borders, they knew, appre-
ciated and desired. The methods of administration, the fiscal
systems and the form of democratic institutions which the West
at that time insisted were inseparable from its concept of
Nationalism and from its formula of Government by the
consent of the governed', they were less ready to accept, in
so far as they varied from the methods and institutions under
the Ottoman regime. The refusal of the majority of the Council
1 Letter No. SD/I7OA, November soth, 1920               2 See Table IV,
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